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RUBENS and VAN DYCK IN THE DETROIT MUSEUM 



The following excerpts are taken 
from an article by Dr. W. R. Valen- 
tiner which appeared in the August 
number of "Art in America." 

"The Museum at Detroit is fortu- 
nate in having the art of Rubens 
represented among its collection by 



collection at Berlin, of which there 
is also an engraving from the time 
of Rubens by Adrian Lommelin. 
This sketch is generally accepted as 
an original study by Rubens, but is 
more likely to be a workshop replica 
of the lost study of our picture, as 




JAN WILDENS AND WIFE 
BY SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK 



an important picture. . . . The 
picture in the possession of the mu- 
seum shows the meeting of David 
and Abigail, a subject adapted to 
the energetic temperament of Rubens 
with his pleasure in movement of 
masses, and suitable for the expres- 
sion of emotion by means of vivid 
gestures. 

"A smaller version of the compo- 
sition at Detroit exists in a private 



the technique is not quite so brilliant 
and spirited as that of the master 
himself, and his studies have been 
copied frequently by pupils. How- 
ever, it is very interesting to com- 
pare it with the large composition, 
which in its simplification is un- 
doubtedly an improvement. Several 
figures of less importance are omitted, 
such as the old woman behind Abi- 
gail, one of the pages of David and 
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two of his warriors, as well as the 
bodies of his horses, the one in the 
right corner being less conspicuous, 
so that the main figures of the action 
stand out more prominently. Such 
an intelligent concentration as the 
first version could not have been 
done by any one else than Rubens 



of this assumption, as it can be 
traced to the collection of Cardinal 
Richelieu, from whom de Piles re- 
ceived the picture. It does not 
seem likely that this great patron of 
art owned a work by Rubens which 
was not from his own hand. The 
picture must therefore be included 




ABIGAIL MEETING DAVID WITH PRESENTS 
BY PETER PAUL RUBENS 



himself. In fact in the whole tech- 
nique of the large canvas we can see 
his fine powerful pencil stroke. . . • 
All the characteristics of the brush- 
work of Rubens, which none of his 
pupils was able to imitate, we find 
in the execution of the main figures, 
especially in the details of armor, 
landscape, and animals, which latter 
show in outline and their glittering 
human-like eyes the strong spirit of 
the master. The splendid pedigree 
of the picture also speaks in favor 



in the list of works by Rubens in 
America as one of his most import- 
ant." 

* * * 

"While this work by Rubens has 
always been known under his name, 
a painting by his pupil, Van Dyck, 
in the Detroit Museum is concealed 
under the name of Cornelis de Vos, 
another pupil of Rubens, to whom 
it has been wrongly attributed. 
Both Cornelis de Vos and Van Dyck 
have painted somewhat similar com- 
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positions several times, where two 
figures are seen sitting next to each 
other at full or three-quarter length, 
but the depicting of character and 
the technique of the two artists is 
very different. Both imitate to a 
certain degree Rubens' loose, vivid, 
fervent technique, but de Vos has 
less temperament and is more bour- 
geois in character, so his technique 
becomes more even and his color, 
which is colder, less expressive; his 
types are less aristocratic, although 
his children's portraits are usually 
very pleasing. Van Dyck, on the 
other hand, is far more nervous than 
Rubens, his touch is even more 
rapid and uneven, sometimes more 
glowing, especially in the deep reds 
which he prefers, sometimes more 
superficial, and always very pointed 
and consciously brilliant. When 
comparing the technique and char- 
acter of the two artists, there can be 
no doubt that the picture in Detroit 
is the work of Van Dyck, although 
a youthful one and one which is not 
in the very best of condition, as it 
has at some time been cleaned a 
little. This may be the reason why 
the picture has not as yet been 
recognized as the work of Van Dyck. 
De Vos never would have been able 
to paint such nervous, long fingers 
with so much delicacy, or to give so 
much cleverness to the expression 
of the faces, nor would he have dared 
to paint the costume or the land- 



scape in the background with so 
few brilliant strokes. The portrait 
is called a portrait of Franz Snyders 
and his wife, but if compared with 
the several portraits of this artist 
by Van Dyck there can be no doubt 
that it does not represent him. As 
has been rightly pointed out, the 
characteristics of the man in our 
picture are the queer shaped mouth, 
the nose, which is strongly curved 
at the end, and the big outstanding 
ears. These we find in the portrait 
of Jan Wildens, the landscape 
painter, by Van Dyck in the Lichen- 
stein gallery at Vienna and the 
replica at Cassel. Although the dif- 
ferent position of the head gives a 
somewhat different look to the face, 
it seems to me very likely that we 
recognize in the man in the group 
at Detroit the same person, espe- 
cially if we consider that it may 
have been painted a little later. Jan 
Wildens was the artist who some- 
times painted the landscape back- 
grounds in Rubens' paintings, a fact 
which we learn from Rubens' letters, 
in one of which, dated 1618, Wildens 
is mentioned. This date quite 
agrees with the style of the painting 
in Detroit, as it is an early work of 
Van Dyck, from a period when he 
was still working in Rubens' atelier, 
probably painted between 1618-20. 
It is thus an interesting testimony 
to the friendly relations between the 
pupils and companions of Rubens." 



